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SCHOOLS 
can make a 


DIFFERENCE 





LONG TIME AGO Ellsworth Collings reported an 
L experiment with two schools to show that a school 
can make a difference in the quality of living in the 
community of which it is a part. 

One of his schools kept on with its old course of 
study; the other built a new one around a few big prob- 
lems—problems of health, food production and pres- 
ervation, housing, and recreation. It emphasized doing 
something about each problem. 

At the end of the experiment, effects of the two cur- 
riculums were sought in the two communities: in health 
records, comfort and appearance of homes, reading ma- 
terials, food supplies, tangible incomes, opportunities 
for play and entertainment. The experimental school 
won easily. Jt had been planned to make a difference. 


ODAY the demands for better living conditions for 
T the world’s millions are many and insistent. Act- 
ing on these demands, the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies have given technical assistance to 
many countries rapidly changing from rural to urban 
living. During 1956 alone, FAO, WHO, UNESCO, and 
ILO sent out nearly 400 experts. All are working to- 
ward improvements at the community level, where the 


people live, and more and more they are working 


through the schools. 

In an attempt to show what schools can do to improve 
community life, the Office of Education has just pub- 
lished its first yearbook on education around the world, 

There is not in this yearbook a single definition of 
the school’s role in community development. There 
are vivid accounts of things accomplished: School coun- 
cils at work; new instructional materials to meet family 
and community needs; teachers bringing in technicians 
to help with baby clinics, pure water supply, efficient 
farm machinery. Everywhere, optimism, activity, new 
and better ways. 

And there are other viewpoints of the school’s role. 
For one author it is the agency that sees human striving 
in perspective, sees it as more than just an effort to get 
something done: “For our program the process comes 
first. It is more important than the material accom- 
plishment, for it is the mind, the heart, and the spirit 
of the growing community. The process will build the 
community, and if it is successful the community will 
build the things.” 

On one matter the authors of the yearbook agree: 
Schools can make a difference. The ways in which 
they can make a difference are still being developed. 
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BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Deputy Director, Division of International Education 
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UNIT ED STATES OF AMERICA 


Education’s 
Wide 
World 


HE TASK of carrying education 

into regions where the level of 
material progress lags behind our 
own is not for the faint of heart. It 
is for the teacher who loves people, 
who is willing to work hard, and who 
has a taste for adventure. To use 
a favorite American expression: 
“Anything can happen—and usually 
does.” 

Witness what happened to a field- 
worker in Puerto Rico when he tried 
to show an educational film out-of- 
doors one evening: 
the first 
Four 


... Just before the end of 
part, a strong shower fell again. 
persons held the oilcloth over the pro- 
In spite of the rain the people 


Later, how- 


jector. 
continued to look at the film. 
ever, during the second part, there came 
a downpour with wind. Now there was 
great confusion. The screening had to 
be stopped. The people ran to protect 
themselves, while I, with the help of several 
neighbors under the rain, was able to 
gather in the equipment. 

What had been happiness for everyone, 
now suddenly turned into sadness. The 
bad country roads and the long walk home 
became the topic of conversation. 

Then they came to me and said, “What 
a good picture, Guille, and how unfortunate 
we did not see the ending.” 

Then they said: “We don’t know how you 
are going to leave the barrio tonight, but 
don’t worry. We have oxen in case your 
jeep will not go out by itself.” 

When I left, they called to me: “May 
you go with God, and be careful. The 
road is very bad.” I changed to the power 
gear and moved along toward home very 
slowly and somewhat frightened. 

Or see what a teacher must put up 
with when extending education to 
nomadic tribes in Ethiopia: 

It is known that the nomads never settle 


in one place. Hence the school must be 
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A tent will be more than 


a traveling one. 
adequate to house it. For the first 2 years 
or so, there may be no regular classes. The 
teacher will have to spend a long time talk- 
ing to the tribal people about his mission. 
He has to make himself very useful to 
them to gain their trust. He will inevitably 
find himself following the children to their 
grazing spots to conduct classes for them 
under any tree in the vicinity. He will 
be using sand for.a blackboard. He will 
tempt them to learn Ambharic—perhaps 
orally at first—using their animals and 
nearby objects as teaching aids. 

During the evening, the teacher will 
gather about him as many of the children 
and grownups as he can. He will speak 
to them, in the clan’s dialect, about re- 
ligion, hygiene, or whatever he chooses. 
According to experience, the most effective 
way to win the majority to him is for him 
to adhere to the religious activities of the 
clan and be eloquent in his talks about 
these. 


The American teacher who goes 
abroad probably will not have to cope 
with conditions like these very often. 
But he may well be called on to im- 
provise training devices, or turn a 
primitive building into a classroom. 
In general, he will use his experience 
and ability to train native teachers 
who will carry the precious burden 
of learning into the most remote re- 
gions of their land. 

The training of teachers is a task 
that requires great skill and a wide 
range of accomplishments in the in- 
structor. It also requires fortitude 
and energy, as this description of a 
program in the Gold Coast of West 
Africa (now Ghana) indicates: 

A typical day’s program in the course 
was: physical training, 6:15 to 7 a. m.; 
community singing, 9 a. m. Demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and practice in first aid, 
literacy, discussion group technique, and 





Ricnarp W. Lykes, 
writer-editor for the 
Office of Education, 
summarizes the first of 
a series of yearbooks. 


throughout the 
In the after- 


village drama continued 
morning until 12:30 p. m. 
noon from 2 to 4: 30, emphasis was placed 


upon the students’ participating in adult 


teaching. Criticisms of their teaching 
techniques were interposed with formal 


lectures. The day finished with a game 


period lasting from 5 to 6 p. m. 

These quotations are from the Of- 
fice of Education’s new publication, 
Education for Better Living: The 
Role of the School in Community 
Improvement—its first yearbook on 
education around the world. It is an 
encouraging and optimistic publica- 
tion because it shows what is being 
done to improve people's lives—to 
eliminate hunger, poverty, and misery. 

Jn a survey covering 16 nations 
and colonial areas, it shows what 
teachers are doing to improve their 
communities. In a region of Bolivia, 
more than 21% miles above sea level, 
they labor to improve the agricul- 
tural production of Aymara Indians. 
In Iran, they teach nomadic Ghasghi 
tribesmen the principles of sanitary 
breadmaking. In Thailand, student 
teams go out to help rural communi- 
ties develop their resources. In New 
York City, teachers work with other 
citizens to establish a playground in 
the heart of Harlem. 

Each article in the yearbook is 
written by an expert who has worked 
in the area he describes. The ac- 
counts, therefore, are not only au- 
thoritative; they possess a sense of 
personal participation that makes 
them interesting as well as informa- 
tive. 

Education for Better Living (Bul. 
1956, No. 9, 339 p.) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at $1.50. 














a 
69.2%, or 5,006,000 
to another house in the same county 


EARLY 714 million children of school age—1 out 
of every 5—moved to a different house during the 
year between March 1955 and March 1956.* 
How old they were and the extent of their moves are in- 
dicated in broad terms in the following tabulation: 
Elementary- Secondary- 
school age school age 


(5-13 (14-17 

The moves years) years) 
‘ To another house in the same county___- 1, 142, 000 3, 864, 000 
To another county in the same State 339, 000 943, 000 
To another State ae ; J 205, 000 743, 000 


; : 
Total _ 1, 686, 000 5, 550, 000 


THIS YEAR’S GRADUATES 


N the year that ends with this June, high schools 
| have probably graduated as many as 1,358,600 
pupils—654,000 boys and 704,600 girls. These 
‘estimates, which include both public and nonpublic 

schools, fit into the picture of a rising trend. In 
1949-50 1,199,700; in 
1959-60 it is expected to be 1,542,700; and in 
1969-70 it may be as large as 2,187,100. 


the total number was 


Institutions of higher education are expected to 
show a total ef 421,360 degrees conferred during 
the year just ending: 347,000 bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees, 65,900 master’s and second 
professional degrees, and 8,460 earned doctor’s 
degrees. receive 225,000 of the 
bachelor’s degrees, 44,300 of the master’s, and 
7.660 of the 
122,000 of the bachelor’s degrees, 21,600 of the 


Men would 


doctor’s: women would receive 


master’s, and 800 of the doctor’s. Thirteen years 
from now, in 1969—70, the number of bachelor’s 
degrees is expected to be 2 to 2% times larger than 
it was in 1956-57. 





7% Million Children on the Move 
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=BZO 
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Aa 
13.1%, or 948,000 
to another State 


Aa 
17.7%, or 1,282,000 


to another county 


Such high mobility of school-age population mean 
that many school districts have a lot of adjusting to do 
Newly populated areas have to provide new school build 
ings. And every. year, to a large extent, two sets of facili 
ties and two teaching staffs have to be provided for som 
children who move within their counties and for many 
children who move from county to county and from Stat: 
to State. 


*All figures are from the U. S. Bureau of the Census, Mobility 


of the Population of the United States, March 1955 to March 195¢ 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, No. 73. 


NEXT YEAR’S ENROLLMENTS 


\ T all levels educational institutions throughout 
the country are anticipating substantial in- 


creases in their enrollments next year. 


Elementary and secondary schools, estimates say, 
will enroll 39,094,000 pupils in the coming school 
year—1,563,000 more than in the year just ended. 
This is a figure that takes in both public and 
nonpublic schools, including residential schools for 
exceptional children, model and practice schools in 
teacher-training institutions, subcollegiate depart- 
ments of colleges, Federal schools for Indians, and 


Federal schools in federally affected areas. 


For institutions of higher education the rise will 
be even greater, proportionately. Together, pub- 
lic and private institutions are expected to enroll 
3,450,000 in the regular session of 1957—58—an 


increase of 200,000 over the year just ended. 
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Responsibilities take shape at all levels 


Government's Concern for Adult Edueation 


By AmpBrose CALIVER, assistant to the Commissioner of Education and chief, Adult Education Section, 
and Joun B. HoLpen, specialist for general adult education 


EVERAL forces make adult edu- 

cation significant in modern life. 
Perhaps the foremost is the increased 
pace of change: changes in technol- 
ogy, in communication, and in social 
organization are now so frequent that, 
to keep up,. man must constantly 
acquire new facts, new ideas, skills, 
and values. 

The number and variety of agen- 
cies engaged in adult education re- 
flect the national concern for it. 
Among the primary groups so en- 
gaged are public schools, colleges, 
and libraries: industries and labor 
unions; cooperative extension serv- 
ices; group work agencies like the 
YMCA; radio and television; and 
business, music, and technical schools. 
For special consideration this article 
singles out some Government agen- 
cies—public schools, State depart- 
ments of education, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


The public schools 


One of the significant factors in 
this country’s progress has been the 
educational opportunities provided to 
all children through the public 
schools—opportunities that on both 
elementary and secondary levels have 
developed largely to meet the occu- 
pational demands of advancing in- 
dustry. Today, however, the ad- 
vances in science and technology are 
so rapid that we cannot wait on youth 
being trained to man the new occu- 
pations. In fact, much of what youth 
is being taught today will be out- 
moded by the time they are ready for 
employment. This lag exists not 
only -in the vocations but also in 
citizenship, home and family rela- 
tions, recreational and cultural pur- 
suits, and especially in public affairs. 

The public school is the one agency 
best equipped to meet these demands: 
it belongs to the people, is located in 
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the community, has the facilities and 
staff; and its financial support is ac- 
cepted as a public responsibility. 
Many schools have already expanded 
their programs to meet the increasing 
needs; others are preparing to do so. 
There remains the job of generating 
in the people the conviction that 
better adult education should be pro- 
vided as a part of the public school 
system. The local board of educa- 
tion is the legal and logical agency to 
provide the leadership and to en- 
courage the community to develop 
educational opportunities for adults. 

First responsibility of the public 
schools is to initiate and provide the 
formal instruction and related serv- 
ices that adults need if they are to 
develop personally and to function 
effectively as workers, citizens, and 
family members. How great is the 
need of many is indicated by the fact 
that in the United States over 9 mil- 
lion adults are functionally illiterate 
and 44 million have not completed 
the ninth grade. 

To meet such needs, the public 
schools should offer elementary and 
high school subjects on an acceler- 
ated basis; vocational, general, health, 
safety, and remedial education; 
guidance services; incentives to in- 
dividual study; and tutoring if 
necessary. 

Second responsibility: To make 
educational _ facilities — buildings, 
grounds, and equipment—accessible 
to all age groups. Through a well- 
publicized policy they should en- 
groups—-the Scouts, the 
organizations, and 


courage 
PTA, civic 
others—to use the school as a com- 
munity center for educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational purposes. 
Third responsibility: To help other 
community agencies improve their 
educational programs. The public 


schools can offer consultive services 
to program planners, leadership train- 
ing (conference methods and tech- 
niques), teacher training, and secre- 
tarial assistance in initiating activities 
that stimulate individual and com- 
munity growth. 

Fourth responsibility : To cooperate 
with other agencies in providing 
wholesome informal educational ac- 
tivities for all adults; to take the 
leadership when necessary; and to 


foster cooperation among groups. 
This means offering noncredit 


courses; workshops; institutes; field 
trips; film forums; public affairs dis- 
cussion programs; concerts; educa- 
tional programs on radio and TV; 
and courses and programs cospon- 
sored with industrial, labor, and 
other groups. 

Closely related is the responsibility 
to develop a fundamental understand- 
ing of the educational process and to 
create a climate of acceptance for all 
individuals and groups to use this 
process, 

Providing education for adults in 
no wise deprives children of their 
educational opportunity. Persons 
who have studied the situation have 
generally observed a positive corre- 
lation between good elementary and 
secondary schools and good adult 
programs. 


State departments of education 

A State department of educatior 
has responsibilities for the State sim- 
ilar to those the local public school 
has for individual communities. By 
channeling know-how services to 
public schools and other educational 
agencies it can help to carry out 
meaningful local programs that reach 
the whole community. 

First responsibility of a State de- 
partment: To help schools initiate 
programs and broaden existing pro- 


> 








grams. Setting up inservice training 
programs is one way of helping; 
another, giving individuals and 
groups opportunities to discuss plans 
and programs and ways of carrying 
them out. 

Second responsibility : To act asa 
a clearinghouse of adult-education 
resources: to locate, study, and eval- 
this connection it would 
seem for the State officer in 
charge of adult education to have the 


information 


uate. In 


wise 


full-time services of an 
specialist. who. through the use of 
mass media, improved instructional 
materials, and greater involvement of 
representative people in the planning, 
promoting, and evaluating of pro- 
grams, could help him to foster pub- 
lic acceptance of and participation in 
adult education. 

Third responsibility: To recom- 
mend plans for State financial aid to 
local districts for (1) developing pro- 
erams that will influence the whole 
community, (2) insuring competent 
administration, and (3) providing in- 
Through 
a statewide foundation program, the 


service training of teachers. 


department can encourage each com- 
munity to allocate for dy- 
namic programs that will equalize 


money 


opportunities for all age groups. 

A recent nationwide public-school 
that in 10 States 
giving considerable aid for general 
adult education, 4.6 percent of the 
adults were enrolled; in the 38 States 
giving little or no aid, 1.6 percent 


survey” reveals 


were enrolled. 

The study also indicates that public 
support increases the number of so- 
cially significant programs relating 
to public issues that benefit the com- 
munity. Courses in homemaking, 
citizenship, public affairs, and health 
are often difficult to maintain on a self- 
supporting basis. The study con- 
cludes that programs are more efh- 
ciently operated when the State, local 
boards of education, and individual 
participants share responsibility for 


both funds and leadership. 


*Edward B. Olds, Financing Adult Edu- 
cation in America’s Public Schools and 


Community Councils, p. 3. 
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Fourth responsibility: To deter- 
mine the needs of adults and the ex- 
tent, type, and value of programs 
throughout the State. Once the goals 
are determined, programs planned 
and executed, the major task is to 
answer these questions: How well did 
we do? Did we reach our goals? 
If not, why? How many people did 
we reach and with 
Were the programs well planned? 
Did we reach all segments of the com- 
munity? Each community should, 
of course, evaluate its own program, 
but the department can furnish 
benchmarks, suggest evaluating in- 
struments, and expedite exchange of 
communities. 


what success ? 


information between 
When State needs and resources are 
known, it will be easier to plan im- 
proved programs. 


Office of Education 

Within the broad framework of its 
mandate to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, the Office of Education, over 
the years, has conducted some re- 
search and provided some services 
for adult education. In 1955, in rec- 
ognition of the growing interest and 
its own responsibility, it established 
the Adult Education The 
Section, concerned with all education 
needs of all segments of the adult 
population, is attempting to achieve 
the following long-range purposes: 


Section. 


>To help Americans become more 
aware of the importance of lifelong 
learning and of what it can do to 
solve many problems. 
>To assist in identifying national 
trends and problems that have impli- 
cations for adult education. 
>To encourage educators and the 
public generally to accept adult edu- 
cation as an integral part of the reg- 
ular educational programs. 
>To help bring about greater clarity 
of purpose and policies, more com- 
munication and cooperation among 
adult education groups, and better co- 
ordination among both public and 
private agencies in the use of re- 
sources; 

In working toward these purposes 
the Section hopes to develop programs 


of research and consultive service 


and a clearinghouse of informatior 
It is giving special attention to sta 
tistics; education of the aging, th 
foreign-born, young adults, an 
leaders and teachers of adults; funda 
mental and literacy education; con 
munity development; education fo. 
public affairs and leisure time; an: 
intergroup education. 

The Section will attempt only th 
tasks considered appropriate to 
Federal agency. Since it is interest 
only in the general welfare, it wi 
endeavor to perform its functior 
without bias. Moreover, it will tr 
to enlist the cooperation of all othe 
interested groups in the country. 

Among its present and _plannex 
projects are (1) a survey of State de 
partment activities, (2) collection of 
statistics, (3) cooperative researc! 
study of the educational needs and 
resources of the aging, (4) a “high 
level” conference, (5) study of activi 
ties in Federal agencies, (6) identifi 
cation of programs for improving 
human relations, and (7) compilation 
of a handbook on adult education in 
the United States. 

The Section regularly gives consul- 
tive services. It also provides ad- 
visory services, as requested, through 
speeches, articles, individual and 
group conferences, institutes, and 
workshops. It receives many requests 
for assistance and meets them to the 
full extent of its resources. 


Since much adult education is vol- 
untary and is provided by nongovern- 
ment agencies, it naturally will not be 
supported at public expense to the 
same extent as education for children 
and youth. However, our ideal of 
equal educational opportunities at 
public expense will not be achieved 
until adequate educational opportu- 
nity is offered to all age groups. This 
is essential in any truly democratic 
society. The preservation of our way 
of life, our material progress, our 
physical, mental, and moral strength, 
and our position of world leadership 
depend in large measure on the ac- 
ceptance and promotion of the idea of 
lifelong learning. The fulfillment of 
our ideal will require leadership from 
all units of Government. 
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Two conferences on the education of migrant children 
ponder the questions of responsibility 


WHO HAS THE PENNY? 


By Paut E. BLackwoop, specialist for elementary education 


HE QUESTION we once asked in 
| an old parlor game was asked in 
effect again in the two regional con- 
ferences that the Office of Education 
arranged this spring on the education 
of migrant children. In fact, it was 
asked twice, but each time with a dif- 
ferent emphasis: Who has the penny? 
Who has the penny? 
Who has responsibility for improv- 
ing the life-situation of agricultural 
And who provides the 
money? Both at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on May 8-10 and at Santa Fe, New 
Mex., on May 15-17, these two ques- 
tions Jay at the heart of all discus- 
sions, no matter on what more spe- 
cific questions or problems those dis- 


migrants ? 


cussions turned. 


Begin at home 

Somehow. the conferees said, peo- 
ple must come to a realization that the 
agricultural migrant is in our econ- 
omy to stay, at least for a while, and 
that his need for education and other 
local services will continue. This 
kind of awareness is especially neces- 
sary in the communities where mi- 
grant families work and live, for with- 
out it the schools and other groups 
can hardly begin even to plan. 

Getting answers to questions some- 
times will alert a community to its 
problems: How many migrant work- 
ers does our community employ each 
year, and who employs them? How 
many will we need next year? Where 
do they live? Do they spend their 
money here? Are their children in 
school? What services do we give? 

A community that answers ques- 
tions like these is quite likely to go on 
to attack its problems with persistence 
and good will. 


What communities can do 


Conferees heard reports of school 
and community projects that were 
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full of ideas on how to handle per- 
sistent problems. 

> In Hoopeston, IIl., for instance, the 
National Council of Churches, the 
school officials, and other community 
agencies combined their efforts to 
gain community acceptance of mi- 
grant families and support for greater 
emphasis on school attendance. Spe- 
cial classrooms were provided for 
migrant first-graders. and older chil- 
dren were absorbed into the other 
schools. 

> In Waupun, Wis., a school carried 
on a curriculum project with support 
from the State Migrant Committee 
and supervision from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. — Its 
chief concern was a summer school 
program. As soon as it became ap- 
parent that the children’s needs could 
not be fully met without beyond-the- 
classroom experiences, a number of 
activities were worked out: Afternoon 
programs with other children in the 
city, family nights of recreation and 
films, and Saturday night fiestas that 
took in both resident and migrant 
families. 

> In Bay County, Mich., a summer 
school was provided to demonstrate 
to migrant children and their parents 
that school is open to them, that 
school can be fun, and that what they 
learn in school can be of value. The 
carefully planned school-lunch pro- 
gram was a valuable part of the cur- 
riculum, for through it the children 
learned of the variety of foods avail- 
able, learned table manners, oral 
hygiene, and, perhaps most import- 
ant of all, the English language. A 
Spanish class was held daily to help 
the children learn and speak their 
native tongue more effectively. 

> Summer schools are being provided 
also by several Colorado communi- 
ties. Palisades has operated one for 


the past 2 summers and Fort Lupton 
will have one this year; funds for both 
have been made available by the State 
Department of Education. Wiggins 
has had one for 4 years, and sees evi- 
dence of its success in the fact that 
children come back to it eagerly sum- 
mer after summer and that older chil- 
dren who previously had not gone to 
school elsewhere have subsequently 
entered school for the regular term. 

> Activities during the past 2 years 
in Van Buren County, Mich., which 
have been directed toward improving 
health, labor conditions, housing, and 
education, attest to the 
working with key people in the com- 
munity and getting basic facts about 
the role of migrants in the commu- 
Leaders in the program em- 


value of 


nity. 
phasize the importance of studying 
the interests and problems of the resi- 
dent population as well as those of the 
migrant families. What residents 
and migrants believe and_ think, 
whether founded on fact or fiction, 
must be dealt with carefully in getting 
the community to accept responsibil- 
ity for conditions for 


migrants. 


iniproving 


> Edinburg. Tex., is home base for 
thousands of migrant children in the 
winter months. School attendance in- 
creases from 6,000 pupils in Septem- 
ber to 8,000 in January and drops 
back in May. A 20-room ungraded 
school that uniquely meets the needs 
of migrant children has a program 
designed to help each child move 
ahead and, ideally, become prepared 
for the seventh grade in another build- 
ing. Class organization is flexible 
enough to permit the child to move 
from group to group as fast as he is 
able. 

Through years of careful planning 
the community has built enough class- 


Continued on page 12 
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Today’s programs need long sequence of study, emphasis on direct communication 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By MarJorie JOHNSTON, specialist for foreign languages 


HE Office of Education held a 3- 

_ day work conference, May 8-10, 
to consider how modern foreign lan- 
guage programs in the high school 
can be redesigned to serve the national 
need, 

The 50 conferees were drawn from 
broadly representative groups, includ- 
ing superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, supervisors, curriculum coordi- 
nators, research directors, chief State 
school officers, guidance counselors, 
teacher-education specialists, audio- 
visual education consultants, officers 
of language associations, employment 
specialists in business, directors of 
Government training programs, and 
editors of professional journals. 


Need for foreign languages 


The conference first noted the acute 
shortage of Americans who can com- 
municate with other major segments 
of the world’s population. The 
United States has become influential 
beyond its borders. Its international 

military, 
closely enmesh its des- 


commitments economic, 
and cultural 
tiny with that of other peoples. In 
the jet passenger planes now on the 
assembly lines no place on earth will 
be more than 24 hours from any other 
place by public air travel. 

Our foreign trade has advanced to 
record levels. Nonmilitary exports 
increased in 1956 to $17.3 billion, 20 
percent more than in the preceding 
year, and imports rose 10 percent to 
$12.6 billion. Private U. S. invest- 
ments abroad were about $30 billion. 
Counting military personnel and their 
dependents, civilian Government em- 
ployees, representatives of business 
and industry and of religious and 
other private groups, 314 million 
American citizens were living, work- 
ing. or traveling abroad in 1956. 

As a consequence, language special- 
ists, including persons competent in 
the languages of Asia and Africa, are 





increasingly in demand; and, as a 
qualification in almost 
every profession or occupation, some 
understanding of a foreign language 
has become an important asset. But 
the national picture of the study of 
modern foreign languages is not en- 
couraging; effort is re- 
quired to give young people the op- 
portunities they need. 


sect yndary 


concerted 


Present offerings inadequate 


Of all public high schools, grades 
9-12, in the United States, 56.4 per- 
cent do not offer a modern foreign 
language, thereby depriving their stu- 
dents of even the chance to study a 
language. Of the 24 languages of 
the world spoken natively by more 
than 20 million persons, only Spanish 
and French are studied by any appre- 
ciable proportion of students. 

About 7.3 percent of high school 
students are enrolled in Spanish 
classes; 5.6 percent are enrolled in 
French, 0.8 percent in German. Be- 
yond these three, other languages are 
rarely offered. Russian is available 
in 5 or 6 public high schools in the 
Nation, and a few of the larger cities 
provide instruction in Italian, Polish, 
modern Hebrew, Portuguese, Swed- 
ish, and Norwegian. Chinese was 
recently taught in San Francisco, but 
is no longer. All told, slightly less 
than 14 percent of our public high 
school students are currently studying 
a modern foreign language. 


Other difficulties 

If it is unrealistic to restrict mod- 
ern language offerings to Spanish and 
French and a sparse scattering of 
other West European languages, ad- 
ditional difficulties also must be rec- 
ognized. Language courses are too 
short for substantial accomplishment. 
The schools that do offer a modern 
language seldom provide more than 
2 years of instruction in it. Even in 
schools that offer 3 years, the kind of 
teaching students receive often ends 
their interest in further study. 


In the States surveyed it has been 
found that a third of the language 
teaching is done by persons with only 
a minor in the language, and that 
many teachers with a major lack 
speaking competency consistent wit! 
today’s needs. Grammar analysi 
and plodding translation of unlikely 
sentences illustrating rules have don 
much to relegate languages to an in 
effective role in the high school cur 
riculum. Teaching objectives, meth 
ods, and materials should be revised 
and large sections of the languages 
teaching profession should be re 


oriented. 


Effective teaching programs 


Although evidence indicates that 
the program of foreign languages now 
offered in secondary schools fails to 
meet the national need, the potentiali- 
ties of effective teaching programs are 
clearly visible. 

The conference approved unani- 
mously a statement prepared by the 
Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America—a_ statement already en- 
dorsed by 15 national and regional 
language associations—w hich is 
based on these principles of language 
learning “in the new key”: 

1. The elementary language course, 
at whatever level, should concentrate 
at the beginning upon the learner’s 
hearing and speaking the foreign 
tongue. Throughout later stages, 
the student should have considerable 
practice in maintaining his hearing 
and speaking skills. 

2. Learning to read a foreign lan- 
guage, the third phase of the hearing- 
speaking-reading-writing progression 
in the acquiring of language skills, 
should aim at the ability to grasp the 
meaning directly, without translating. 
Translation, to be used only in rare 
instances as a device for teaching 
reading, comes later as a meaningful 
literary or linguistic exercise. 
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}. Writing is the fourth stage in the 
early acquirement of language skills: 
the student should write only what 
he can already say correctly. Topics 
should be so defined as to enable him 
to make maximum use of the vocabu- 
lary and speech patterns he has ac- 
quired. 

1. In addition to the progressive ac- 
quisition of a set of skills providing 
a new medium of communication, the 
study of a foreign language should 
be a progressive experience enlarging 
the learner's horizoa through the in- 
troduction to a new culture. 

5. Along with an expanding knowl- 
edge of foreign people and, as a con- 
sequence, a better understanding of 
American culture, the student of a 
foreign language should gain aware- 
ness of the nature of language and a 
new perspective on English. 

6. At any point the progress made 
in language should have positive 
value and lay the foundation upon 
which further progress can be built. 
but students should be able to con- 
tinue the study long enough to make 
real proficiency possible. Continuity 
from the elementary school through 
the secondary is desirable. 

The conferees discussed several ex- 
amples of emerging practices that de- 
serve respectful observation, study. 
and perhaps emulation. These in- 
clude (1) emphasis on understand- 
ing and speaking through the use of 
foreign language laboratory teaching 
at Brighton High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; (2) emphasis on cultural con- 
tent and fluency 
through an integrated audio-visual 
project in three Detroit high schools: 
(3) articulation of high school and 
elementary school foreign language 
study in a 10-year sequence at Fair- 
field, Conn.: and (4) a 4-year pro- 
gram of Russian language and civili- 


conversational 


zation in the University of Minnesota 
High School. 


Methods of evaluating 

In the days of political and cultural 
isolationism, when few persons ever 
needed to speak a second language. 
the testing of reading, vocabulary. 
and grammar seemed adequate. The 
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achievement of today’s objectives re- 


quires a method for determining how 
well the student can understand con- 
versation at average tempo, how well 
he can speak and express ideas with 
readily 
we speaker. 


pronunciation and idiom 
understandable to a n 
how much his attitude toward other 
cultural groups may have changed, 
how much the ability to communicate 
in another language and understand 
new cultural values enriches the stu- 
dent's experiences of life. 

As schools assume responsibility 
for more students’ acquiring some 
knowledge of another country and its 
language at an age when barriers to 
learning another language can be pre- 
vented, the need to determine the most 
effective language-learning techniques 
becomes apparent. Research in lin- 
guistic science has already provided 
much information that should be dis- 
seminated among language teachers 
and school administrators. 

Some progress has been made also 
in the development of tests and meas- 
urements of listening comprehension 
and speaking ability. Some college 
language departments are giving en- 
tering students oral-aural as well as 
written placement tests: regents’ ex- 
aminations are being revised to in- 
clude oral-aural tests: and the College 
Entrance Examination Board is con- 
ducting experiments aimed at the in- 
clusion, by 1960, of a listening com- 
prehension test in the foreign lan- 
guage “college board” achievement 


tests. 


Teacher preparation 

One of the most serious problems 
in refashioning the high school lan- 
guage program is the preparation of 
teachers, preservice and inservice, to 
give them first-hand acquaintance 
with the countries and peoples whose 
language they teach. Besides a well- 
balanced education and the appropri- 
ate professional training needed by 
all teachers. the modern foreign lan- 
guage teacher must acquire (1) lan- 
guage competency, which presupposes 
achievement of many years’ duration. 
(2) insight into the theory of lan- 
guage, and (3) special training in 
classroom procedure. 





The last requirement includes spe- 
cialized knowledge and ample practice 
in such things as, in-the words of one 
speaker, “how to manipulate the dos- 
age and sequence, how to conduct 
effective drills in mimicry and mem- 
orization, how to teach structure 
through the practice of pattern sub- 
stitution, how to teach vocabulary 
through the learning of sentences re- 
lated to a situation. how to devise 
homework not automatically followed 
by wrong learning. how to prepare 
and coach simultaneous group con- 
versations, how to integrate language 
laboratory activities with work in the 
classroom.” 

Prospective teachers in most 
teacher-education — institutions — still 
await the development of training 
programs suited to their needs, but 
some colleges are working on a pro- 
gram more inclusive than the tradi- 


tional courses labeled “methods” or 


* ¥° y 

the tea: hing + inser. ice teachers 
have many opportunities to improve 
their acanheati srough special 


y rkshops. 


lang lage schools. samuner 
scholarships linenities, and var- 
ious types of teacher exchanges and 
study programs abroad. Many more 


of the latter are needed. 
Conclusions 


The discussions concluded with a 
reaflirmation of the need to extend 
and improve foreign language pro- 
grams in the high school and to em- 
phasize listening comprehension and 
speaking skills for the purpose of 
better human understanding. 

The conference recommended that 
each State, following the example of 
Illinois, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut, survey the modern foreign 
language teaching in_ its 
When the State and local school sys- 
tems can report fully on ‘their situa- 
tion there will be a better basis for 
concrete proposals. 

It also recommended that the Office 
of Education prepare a guidance man- 
ual on foreign language needs for 
the use of language departments. 


schoc yIs. 


counselors, and administrators. The 
Office will also publish conference 
papers and summaries of discussion. 








QO V Vay 9, 1957. the House Committee on Education 
an 


1d Labor ordered reported to the House of Rep- 


resentatives the bill H. R. 1 as amended. The measure. 


which is expected to be debated by the House near the 


end of June, underwent several modifications in the course 


of the committee sessions. It still retains many of its 


original provisions, but it embodies also the essential fea- 


{dministration bill (H. R. 3986 or H. R. 


fures of the 
976), as this summary comparison shows. 
@aaea.o 9% 9 


Tirte I. Grants in Alp 


AUTHORIZATION 
H. R. 3986. Not to exceed $325 million for each of 
| fiscal years, beginning July 1, 1957. Total, $1.3 billion. 


IT. R. 1 as introduced. 


each of 6 fiscal years. beginning July 1, 1957. 


Not to exceed $600 million for 
Total. 
$3.6 billion. 


H. R. 1 as reported. Not to exceed $300 million for 
each of 5 fiscal years. beginning July 1, 1957. Total, $1.5 
billion. 

ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 

H. R. 3986. Variable allotment per school-age child, 
based on a formula that reflects (1) the State’s financial 
need and (2) the number of children. Thus, the lower 
a State’s income per child, the higher the Federal allot- 
ment. The State with the lowest income per child would 
get 3 times as much per child as the State with the highest 
income. 

Annual allotments would remain available to each State 
for reservation of commitments until the end of the first 
year following the one for which the allotment was made. 


H.R. 1 as introduced. Flat allotment per school-age 
child regardless of the State’s financial need. 

Allotments would not be available for reservation of 
commitments after the year for which the allotment was 


made. 


H.R. 1 as reported, One-half, appropriated on the 
basis of a flat allotment per school-age child; the other 
half, on the basis of a formula that reflects (1) the State’s 
financial need and (2) the number of children. The 
State with the lowest income per child would get twice 
as much per child as the State with the highest income. 

Annual allotments would remain available to each State 
for reservation of commitments until the end of the sec- 
ond year following the one for which allotment was made. 


“RECOGNITION OF STATE AND LOCAL EFFORT 


H. R. 3986. Any State falling below the national aver- 
age, both in the proportion of income spent for educa- 
tion and in the amount spent per pupil, would have its 


YEA v6 —IAAAAeE 


In its major provisions H. 
of both the Administr: 


Principal School Constr 


a comparison, by the Laws an: 


allotment proportionately reduced. The total amou 


such reductions would be reallocated proportion 
among the remaining States. 

(Note: With few exceptions the median- to | 
income States, who are below the national average i 
proportion of income spent for education, are at or a 


the national average in the amount spent per pupil. | 


the same time, with few exceptions the low-income Si 

are at or above the national average in the proporti: 

income spent for education. In general no State mak 

a relatively good effort would have its allotment reduced 

for its educational expenditures normally would be at 

above the average in at least one of the measures used 
H.R. 1 as introduced. 
H.R. 1 as reported. 


MATCHING OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


All three bills. The Federal share in any individua 
project would be computed on a cumulative basis; that 
is, the Federal funds committed for any project would }x 
added to previous commitments for approved projects ir 
the State, and together they could not exceed a specifi 
(In principle this provision would afford greate 


No comparable provision. 
Identical with H. R. 3986. 


limit. 
flexibility for State determination of the Federal shar 
for individual projects. ) 

H.R. 3986. The maximum Federal share would vary 
with State income per child—from 331 percent for th 
State with the highest income to 662% percent for th 
State with the lowest. 

In the first year the Federal share would be computed 
on the basis of project costs; the rest of the cost could 
be met by either State or local sources, or both. After 
the first year, however, the Federal share would be limited 
to a percentage of the combined Federal-State grants, and 
funds from local sources could not be counted as match- 
ing funds. Local sources, however, would be expected 
to be fully utilized to bridge the gap between Federal: 
State grants and the total project cost. 

Matching funds from State sources ordinarily would 
be paid directly to the eligible school district; but if « 
State wanted to provide its share in some other way—b) 
making payments on debt service, for example—it could 
do so. This provision, found also in H. R. 1 as reported 
would recognize existing State operations and would pro- 
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vide flexibility in administering the State matching re- 
quirement. 


H.R. 1 as introduced. The maximum Federal share 
would be 50 percent of the project costs. The rest could 
be met from either State or local sources, or both; in 
other words, matching from State sources would not be 
required, 


H.R. 1 as reported. During the first 2 years the Fed- 
eral share would be computed on the basis of project 
costs and could not exceed 50 percent of the cost; the 
rest could be met from either State or local sources, or 
both. Thereafter, the Federal share would be limited to 
50 percent of the combined Federal-State grants, and local 
funds would not be counted as matching funds although. 
as in H. R. 3986, local sources would be expected to be 
fully utilized. 

As in H. R. 3986, the State could provide its matching 
share in different ways. 


STATE PLANS 

{ll 3 bills. Each State would be required to develop 
an approved plan for administering the program and to 
place responsibility for administration in the hands of 
the State educational agency. 

All 3 bills would require State plans to give first pri- 
ority to local educational agencies that, despite efforts , 
commensurate with economic resources, were still unable 
to finance the full cost of needed school facilities. In 
general, all 3 express the intent to assist in constructing 
only those school facilities that are most needed. 

H.R. 3986. With regard to facilities to be constructed, 
State plans would provide that highest priority be given 
to local agencies that, even though they are making an 
effort commensurate with their economic resources, are 
still unable to finance the full cost of needed school 
facilities. 

H.R. 1 as introduced. State plans would provide that 
priority principles take into account local resources, effort 
to meet the need from State and local funds, and the 
urgency of need for school facilities, determined accord- 
ing to conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities and 
‘xtent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use. 

H.R. 1 as reported. Essentially identical with H. R. 1 
is introduced. 
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Titte Il. Bonp PuRCHASES 


AUTHORIZATION 

All 3 bills. Amount authorized could not exceed $750 
million—for a 4-year period in H. R. 3986 and H. R. 1 
as introduced, for a 5-year period in H. R. 1 as reported. 
INTEREST RATE 

H. R. 3986. 


cent. 
H.R. 1 as introduced. 
of 1 percent. 
H.R. 1 as reported. 
MATURITY 
{ll 3 bills. 
years or less. 
LIMITATION 
H.R. 3986. 


in any year could not exceed the sum that bears the same 


Federal long-term rate plus 15 of | per- 


Federal long-term rate plus 3g 


Identical with H. R. 3986. 


Obligations would be repaid within 30 


Total obligations purchased in any State 


ratio to the appropriation as the school-age population of 
the State bears to the population of the United States. 

H.R. 1 as introduced, 
the aggregate principal amount of all obligations pur- 
chased under this title in any fiscal year could be 
chased in any one State. 


H.R. 1 as reported. 


Not more than 15 percent of 


pur- 


Identical with H. R. 


3986, 
Tirte Ul. Crepir Assistance TO STATE 


SCHOOL-F INANCING AGENCIES 
{ll 3 bills. 


ing Federal advances to the basic reserve funds of State 


They contain similar provisions for mak- 


school-financing agencies. 


TirLe IV. Grants TO STATES FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PROGRAMS TO INCREASE 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


H.R. 3986. Authorization could not exceed $5 million 
for the fiscal year 1958, $7 million for 1959, $5 million 
for 1960, and $3 million for 1961. 

Allotments would be based on relative school-age popu- 
lation of each State. 

State and Federal Governments would match fifty-fifty 
the funds for paying State administrative expenses in 
strengthening school construction programs. 

Each State would prepare a plan setting forth the 
programs to be carried out and designating the State edu- 
cational agency as the administrative agency. 


H. R. 1 as introduced. No comparable provision. 


H.R. 2 as reported. No comparable provision. 











THE PENNY? 
Continued from page 7 


rooms to accommodate all the chil- 


dren at peak load and employed 
enough teachers to take care of every 
classroom. In the fall some class- 


rooms may have only 8 or 9 children. 
but by January they are filled to ca- 
Community support for this 


pacity. 
to the classroom 


kind of 
shortage has been gained over the 
vears through careful financial and 
administrative policies and practices. 


solution 


Financing schools 

Current practice shows several ways 
of financing schools, including build- 
ings. facilities, and curriculum ma- 
terials: 

1. Emergency funds from State de- 
partments of education for use in the 
event of an unanticipated large in- 
crease in enrollment. Only a few 
States have such a fund. Texas has 
a basic school finance program in 
which State funds can be allocated to 
districts with an unusually large num- 
ber of migrant children. The con- 
ferees recommended that other States 
consider adopting a similar program, 
modified to meet their own situations. 

2. Funds from food 
processing companies for providing 
teachers and buildings for the chil- 
dren of their employees. 


growers or 


3. Funds from private agencies, 
local and national, interested in im- 
proving the health, education, and 
welfare of migrant families. 
from various 
churches, 


1. Funds collected 
local sources such as 
women’s clubs, and individuals. 

5. Buildings and facilities provided 
for summer schools by local boards of 
education, and teachers supplied by 
private community groups. 
combinations of these 


No single one, 


Various 
sources are in use. 
the conferees thought, is universally 
applicable. 

As for the ongoing public school 
program, its biggest handicap is the 
fact that State’ funds are generally 
made available on a basis that fails 
to take into account the number of 


12 





pupils at the time of peak enrolljnent. 
To remedy the matter, the Kalamazoo 
conferees said, State and local plans 
for financing public education should 
include provisions for school instruc- 
tion both during the regular school 
term and in summer for migrant chil- 
dren who need additional educational 
opportunity. 

Improving attendance 


Poor school attendance is probably 
the single greatest cause of educa- 


tional retardation among migrant 
children. Though schools have a re- 


sponsibility for getting children into 
school, they cannot get in touch with 
children personally unless they know 
of their presence in the community. 
For this problem, the conferees had 
two recommendations: 

1. That State departments of edu- 
cation and other agencies concerned 


EDUCATION WEEK 
November 10-15 


y OW is the time to plan for 
N this year’s observance f 
American Education Week. 1 
National Education Associati 
has suggestions and materi? 
ready for you. Order early - 
between July 1 and September 
15, if possible. Write to Amer- 
ican Education Week, NEA, 1201 
l6th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


cooperate to work out ways of advis- 
ing school districts of the arrival of 
school-age migrant children. 

2. That compulsory attendance 
laws be enforced just as strictly for 
migrant children as for others. 


Developing leadership 

Both conferences were concerned 
about how to prepare teachers, ad- 
ministrators, school boards, and lay 
citizens for leadership in the educa- 
tion of migrants. Among the sugges- 
tions were the following: 

1. That teachers colleges and uni- 
versities provide extension courses or 
workshops for classroom teachers, 
principals, and other school authori- 
ties. 

2. That discussion sections be ar- 
ranged at State and national conven- 
tions of school administrators and _or- 


ganizations interested in education. 


3. That institutes, workshops, and 
meetings be held at the county level 
for all teachers in schools attended by 
migrant children. 

4. That States experiment in the 
use of a traveling consultant who 
knows the problems and needs and 
who would assist in inservice training 
of teachers. Two or more States 
could join to employ such a super- 
Visor. 

5. That each State department o! 
education make a staff member d 
rectly responsible for the educatio 
childré 


of agricultural migrant 


and/or bilingual children. 


Summing up 

To sum up its thinking on the r 
sponsibility of the State department: 
of education and other administratiy: 
school units, the Kalamazoo confe: 
ence prepared this statement: 

In developing and carrying out ed 
ucational programs for migrant chi 
dren, each State must begin with th 
background of experiences and acti 
ities that have occurred in the Stat: 

Leadership and leadership training 
programs within each State should 
then follow the legal lines of respon 
sibility: 

1. The State 

ments orienting, assisting, and 


education de part- 


encouraging regional, county, 
and local educational autho: 


ities through interpretive meet- 
ings, workshops, announce 
ments, and so forth. 

2. County and local educational 
authorities carrying on through 
their legal channels—superin- 
tendents, boards of education. 
and teacher groups. 

3. On all levels—State, regional. 
county, and local—involving lay 
leadership in program planning 
and promotion. 

Conviction was strong that if all 
the processes implicit in this statement 
were conscientiously followed, all re- 
sponsible groups would be involved 
in ways that would forever end th 
necessity to ask, in connection with 
the education of migrant children. 
“Who has the penny?” 
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Elementary Schools in the Big City 


Supervisors from 41 cities spend 4 days discussing problems and exchanging ideas 


HATEVER affects the child in 

his learning and the teacher in 
her teaching is of professional con- 
cern to elementary school supervisors. 
That is why these supervisors, when 
they get together to talk about their 
problems, touch on nearly every as- 
pect of elementary education, whether 
it is a matter of curriculum and in- 
struction, teacher tenure or merit pay, 
or school organization. 

No exception was the conference 
sponsored by the Office of Education 
early in April for elementary school 
supervisors from large cities.* Fifty- 
one supervisors from 41 cities in 25 
States and the District of Columbia 
spent 4 days discussing their goals 
and their efforts to reach them. 
Though they limited their attention 
to 4 major subjects, they considered 
many problems confronting elemen- 
tary schools in metropolitan areas. 

For each of the topics they chose 
to discuss, here are some majority 
opinions, some reports from home. 

Revising the Curriculum 
Why and how? 

All the schools represented at the 
conference are sharply aware that 
their curriculums must keep in line 
with the changing needs of children 
and the increasing knowledge about 
child growth. They are therefore con- 
stantly working to improve their 
Some give little 
school, 


courses of study. 
leeway to the individual 
others give much. 

Cities vary in the way they organ- 
ize for curriculum work, but nearly 





*Invitations were sent to the largest city 
in every State and to every city of 80,000 or 
more. 

This was the third such conference called 
by the Office, through the Elementary 
Schools Section, Helen K. Mackintosh, 
chief. Chairmen this year were Gertrude 
M. Lewis, specialist for the upper grades; 
Myrtle Imhoff, specialist for early elemen- 
tary education; and Paul E. Blackwood, 
specialist for elementary education. 
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all call on principals, teachers, and 
parents to cooperate with the central 
office. 

In most cities the curriculum com- 
mittee is well-established. In the 
small cities a teacher or principal rep- 
resents each school: in the large, 
representation is by district or area. 

When do these committeés serve? 
Most members, on their own time, 
voluntarily, after school hours; some 
of them, on “released time,”’ with the 
school providing a substitute teacher. 
Some work in the summer and receive 
extra pay, some are employed on a 
12-month basis. Still others are re- 
warded with extra credit toward their 
next salary increment. 

In some cities, colleges work with 
public school officials to offer semi- 
nars in curriculum building, and so 
give local teachers opportunity to 
combine study for credit with imme- 
diate service to their schools. 

Much work is done also in individ- 
ual schools. For example, an entire 
staff attacks a schoolwide problem, 
calling in consultants from the central 
office and perhaps from a nearby 
college. Another school system re- 
quires each school to report every 
year on a project, and then publishes 
a collection of these reports as re- 
source material for all schools. 


‘ 


Structure 

Most cities shape their curriculums 
in broad outline, setting forth only 
general goals. All in all, teachers and 
principals prefer this structure, for it 
permits each school to supply details 
appropriate to its own circumstances. 

The broad-fields structure, however, 
was challenged. Might it not result 
in less attention to specific areas and 
skills and in more need for super- 
vision? How do we evaluate teach- 
ing under it? Does it not call for 
new instruments to measure a child’s 
accomplishment in such intangibles 
as critical thinking and self-direction ? 
How does it accommodate the special- 
field supervisor ? 


Selection 

Since the school can’t possibly teach 
everything, curriculum planners have 
to select school experiences carefully. 

But some experiences are indis- 
pensable. Those that help children 
think critically, that give them stand- 
ards, goals, and ideals, that help them 
learn how to learn—all these must be 
provided in good measure. 

More, the curriculum should make 
room for experiences that help the 
child to understand himself, to gain 
a sense of the value of the individual. 
But this appreciation cannot be de- 
veloped in isolation; it grows most 
sturdily when it grows out of every 
experience in school life. 

Twenty cities represented are ex- 
perimenting with the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary 
grades. 


Exceptional Children 


The conferees’ discussion of the 
education of exceptional children 
reflected their belief that children are 
basically more similar than they are 
different, and that, in the main, what 
is good teaching for the exceptional 
child is good teaching for any child. 


The talented 

Identifying the talented child is 
not a simple process, The school 
should not rely heavily on mental 
tests but should seek to know the 
whole child. 

How complex is the problem is 
illustrated by the experience of a 
school that selected a group of highly 
promising children for special science 
study. Teachers eventually  dis- 
covered that not all of the selectees 
could even be interested in science, 
and, of those who could, not all had 
special aptitude for it. Further, they 
saw that the devices of selection had 
not found some ef the very children 
who had the strongest interest in 
science and the greatest aptitude. 

Schools should not exclude from 





the gifted group the child with high 
manual and mechanical ability and 
low verbal ability. 

Whatever his talent, the gifted child 
should have the opportunity to work 
at his own pace and in situations in- 
creasingly complex, cultivate his in- 
terests, get experience as a leader, dis- 
cuss subjects with other children of 
high ability. and use his talents for the 
good of others. 

In seeking to give the gifted child 
all these opportunities, however, 
schools should avoid the mistake of 
making life harder for him by in- 
creasing his personal problems. 

Some cities segregate top students 
in special schools or classes to give 
them opportunities to do more than 
other children do—study a foreign 
language. perform scientific experi- 
ments. 

Other cities place gifted children in 
selected groups for part of each day, 
or give them special opportunities in 
art, music, languages. 

But segregation does not seem to be 
at least not full-time. 
within the regular 
classroom better. The child 
with exceptional talent needs not so 
much to have experiences different 
from other children as to be chal- 
lenged to accomplish on levels com- 
Besides. 


“the way.” 
Enrichment 
seems 


mensurate with his ability. 
even in the usual classroom, he can 
be given special opportunities. 

But such an arrangement demands 
much from the teacher, and she needs 
practical help. not only from her 
supervisors, but from on-the-job 
workshops, courses, and conferences. 


The handicapped 

For children with a severe learn- 
ing handicap, all the cities repre- 
sented now have specialists who can 
help to place them and to work out 
their programs. 

Unless the handicapped child’s 
physical deviations are extreme, or 
he is uneducable, he is most happily 
and effectively taught when he is kept 
with other children. 

Organization of the Schools 


Class size 
With class size everywhere swelling 
beyond the optimum, what is the bet- 





ter course 7 
ers to classrooms as regular teachers, 
and so make classes smaller? Or to 
continue large classes and retain the 


To assign special teach- 


services of specialists ? 

Conferees were reluctant to decide: 
they would like to consider each case 
light -f its own variants. 
‘ial teachers, how- 


in the 
Doing without 

ever, would throy. ‘reater responsi- 
bility on the princi ai, who is already 


hard pressed. 


Ungraded units 

Many cities have an ungraded unit 
at the primary level, usually combin- 
ing the grades from kindergarten 
Virtues: It pre- 
relieves 


through grade 3. 
vents failures. 
both teachers and children of pres- 
sure, yet it works to develop certain 
skills before the fourth grade. 
Variaticns in this unit appear in 
cities: Keeping the same 
teacher with a group of children 
through kindergarten and grade 1; 
adding a year between kindergarten 
and grade | and making all 3 years 


unnecessary 


some 


an ungraded cycle. 

Ungraded units are used also for 
the mentally retarded in some cities, 
usually for children under 13 with 
an IQ less than 70 or 80 who are not 
doing well in regular classrooms. 


Range of ability in class 

Schools are trying to reduce, for 
each class, the range in pupil ability. 
Most are using progress in reading 
as the major criterion for placement. 





For example 
Some large schools are giving each 
teacher some children at each of 
three levels so that she can teach 
reading to each group separately. 
Some schools teach reading in all 
erades at the same time, reassign- 
ing the children during that time 
according to reading level. 

Both methods aroused objection. 
Does a reading skill so taught, sep- 
arate from use, become functional? 
What happens to the skill during the 
rest of the day? How does a teacher 
get to know her reading pupils if they 
are not in her regular class ? 


Supervisory practices 


The principal is responsible for 
education in the individual school— 
as responsible for curriculum ard in- 
struction as for public relations and 
administration. 

The supervisor works on a wider 
basis, but serves the principal as con- 
sultant. Some cities employ general 
supervisors; others, supervisors for 
each subject. Some assign them to 
definite areas; others, usually the 
small cities, to the whole system. 

petter than ascribing separate role: 
to principal and supervisor is th 
team which super- 
vision as a joint responsibility. |) 
the largest cities the “team” in each 
area—supervisors, principals, assist 


avproach, sees 


ant superintendent, and, sometimes 
teacher representatives—meets often 


to discuss services, programs, and 
needs; thus is avoided “the unwel 
come chance of becoming only a 
schools instead of a 


In at least one city 


collection of 
school system.” 
principals and supervisors occasion 
ally exchange places. 

Other practices also contribute to a 
sense of unity. Many cities regu- 
larly call together their area super- 
visors for professional work, such as 
visiting classrooms and making evalu- 
ations. One city holds meetings of 
all area directors, supervisors, and the 
elementary school advisory council. 

Many a principal is assigned to his 
post because he has administrative 
ability, not because he is a skilled 
supervisor. To help him gain 
adequacy in the second role, super- 
visory staff has particular responsi- 
bility.. Such a principal wisely calls 
on his teachers too: they can take 
leadership in solving problems, be 
chairmen of curriculum groups, plan 
the inservice-education program, and 
give assistance to new teachers. 


The Teacher Herself 
The superior teacher 
The superior teacher—the one 
who helps “hold the school together,” 
helps new teachers become oriented, 
demonstrates for visitors, is a leader 
committees—too 


on many school 
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often is taken for granted and works 

without encouragement. 
Schools and communities 

recognize her in many ways: 


can 


Provide a substitute for a couple 
of times a year and let her go to a 
conference or workshop. Teachers 
should select the one to go. 
If she serves as a training teacher, 
list her name in the college bul- 
letin, give her credit toward a 
salary increment. 
Grant her money for professional 
improvement. In one city a pri- 
vate citizen is the donor, and the 
superintendent and an advisory 
council choose the recipient. In 
another city the board of education 
sets aside funds. 
Generally disapproved or doubt- 
fully eyed was the “merit plan” as a 
reward for good teaching. 


Helping the weak teacher 

Give the weak teacher ready 
counsel; place her among the strong; 
put her on a committee that will help 
her find and overcome her weakness. 

Move her to another school or 
otherwise change her position. It 
often helps surprisingly well. 


Orienting new teachers 
Principals, responsible for orient- 

ing new teachers, find many wavs to 

improve the process: 
Preschool conferences, up to 2 
weeks long, sometimes with pay, 
divide the teacher’s time between 
sessions with a team of master 
teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, and sessions with her own 
principal in her own school. 
Other conferences at other times, 
on other bases: On Saturday morn- 
ings; at some time after teachers 
have been on the job several weeks 
and can identify their needs; by 
districts within the city, organized 
by grade levels or by subjects. 
New teachers map out their own 
inservice program and, at year’s 
end, evaluate it and suggest im- 
provements for next year. 
New teachers form committees to 
study special problems; — they 
watch demonstrations by superior 
teachers. 
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“Helping teachers’—usually  su- 

perior teachers removed from their 

classrooms for 2 to 5 years—are 
put at the service of all new 
teachers. 

Booklets and handbooks introduce 

both city and school. 

Colleges and universities offer 

courses to supervisors and student 

teachers jointly. 

Television increases opportunities 

to observe master teachers. 
Inservice training 

Teaching hasn't become any 
simpler in recent years. More than 
ever, all teachers need on-the-job 
training. 

A good inservice training program 
extends beyond help from supervising 
personnel throughout the school day: 
it includes also workshops, studies, 
and conferences outside of school. 

Time for such a program can be 
included in the teacher’s contract as 
an extension of the school year; or 
found on days when school is dis- 
missed or in other out-of-school 
hours. Teachers with families, how- 
ever, find it difficult to give out-of- 
school time. 

Some cities have classes to train 
“future administrators.” In _ one, 
outstanding classroom teachers are 
made interne principals. They serve 
6 weeks in the central office and then 
successive periods in 2 or 3 schools 
as substitute principals. Teachers 
help to evaluate them. 


Selection of teachers 

Teachers must be carefully chosen, 
for tenure laws complicate the re- 
moval of the inferior. Incompetents 
should be weeded out during proba- 
tion or, better yet, in college. 

The probationary system is itself 
part of the teacher-selection process. 
Under it, however, supervisory staff 
should take seriously their responsi- 
bility for the teacher’s development. 

Personality is so important in 
teaching and so hard to measure, that 
most cities no longer use teachers ex- 
aminations as a selective device. 

The central office usually selects 





teachers, but, in many systems, the 
principals select their own teachers. 
It means more work at the central 
office, but it’s worth it: the principal 


responsibility for the 
the teacher 


some cities 


feels more 
teacher he has chosen: 
feels more loyalty. In 
candidates help select the schools 
where they will teach. 


Time and salary 

Especially where teachers are re- 
sponsible for children during the 
noon hour, some free time for teach- 
ers must be found. Suggestions in- 
cluded the hiring of 1 relief teacher 
for, say, every 6 regular teachers; and 
the grouping of children in large 
numbers for some activities. 

Salaries should be large enough to 
require no supplementing by other 
Nearly all cities use the single 


jobs. 
Beginning salary 


salary schedule. 
for teachers with a baccalaureate de- 
gree ranges from $3,150 to $4,150. 


Television 

Five types of educational television 
broadcasting were outlined by Ronald 
R. Lowdermilk, Office specialist for 
technical phases of educational TV: 
Public relations broadcasting: enrich- 
ment programming, or “supplementa- 
tion”; direct teaching by a master 
teacher; direct teaching from a broad- 
cast production company, in which 
the teacher and the professional pro- 
ducer usually work together; and 
video-instrumented teaching. 

Discussion brought out that most 
cities are doing TV teaching, either 
supplementary or direct. 

Among the opinions: No single 
plan is applicable to all school sys- 
tems; no program has yet demon- 
strated that “remote teaching” 
make it easier to provide for in- 
dividual differences; in the elemen- 
tary schools at least. TV is not likely 
to replace the regular teacher. 

Granted: TV offers boundless op- 
portunities for enriching classroom 
But do its merits exceed 


can 


experiences. 
those of other teaching aids—films, 
for example? 

TV holds special promise for story 
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telling, for teaching foreign lan- 
guages, for demonstrating new ways 


by Oliver J. 
the Office’s 


of teaching. 

TV also lays a new responsibility — of 
national 
educational 


on the schools: To help children dis- 
criminate wisely in their choice of 
programs for out-of-school viewing. 


A high point of the conference, all 
agreed, was the contribution made 


educating Americans to understand 
With him the con- 


other peoples. 


Caldwell, direetor ferees spent a session examining the 
Division of Inter- role of the elementary school in pre- 
discussed paring children for the responsibili- 


Education, who 
programs 
emphasized the practical need for 


and__ities that come with nearness to the 
rest of the world. 


abroad 
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1955 Belletins 

6. Teacuers oF CuitpreN Wuo Are Dear, 35¢. 

10. TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WuHo Are BLIND, 40¢. 

13. Directors AND SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EpucaTIon in LocAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 30¢. 

1956 Bulletins 

1. Epucation 1n Mexico, 55¢. 

2. Rapro anp TELEVISION BrsLiocRApHy, 25¢. 

3. Epucation In TAIwan, 20¢. 

4. TrAcHERS oF CHILDREN WHO ARE ParTIALLY SEEING, 30¢. 
5. FEeperat Funps ror Eoucation, 1954-55 anp 1955-56, 60¢. 


7. FrperRAL Property INSURANCE—EXPERIENCES AT STATE LEVEL, 


25¢. 

8. Treacuine Aspout tHe Unitep Nations In Untrep States Epvu- 
CATIONAL INstiTUTIONS, January 1, 1952, to December 31, 1955: A 
Report py THE USA Unper ECOSOC Resotution 446 (XIV), 
25¢. 

9. 1957 YEARBOOK ON EpucaTion AROUND THE WorLD: EpuCATION 
FoR Better Livine, $1.50. 

ll. Extrractass Activities IN AVIATION, PHOTOGRAPHY, AND 
Rapio FoR SEcoNDARY ScHoor Pupits, 25¢. 


12. A Directory or 3,300 16 mm Fitm Liprartes, 70¢. 


1957 Bulletins 
1. Accrepitep Hicuer Institutions, 1956, 55¢. 
2. AusTRIAN TEACHERS AND THEIR EpuUCATION Since 1945, 35¢. 


4. Frnanctat Accountinc For LocaLt ANp State Scuoot Sys- 
TEMs, §/. 
5. Work Experrence Epucation ProcGRAMS IN AMERICAN SEc- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, 45¢. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Fe_Lowsuips: A SELectep BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Cc. 


AMERICAN CooperATION With HicHer Epucation ABROAD, 


MICO Mn 


5¢. 


Miscellany Bulletins 

25. Home Economics 1n CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES: PLANNING 
Space AND EouirMeENt, 65¢. 

26. State ScuHoor Piant Services, 55¢. 

27. Pupm TraANsporTATION RESPONSIBILITIES AND SERVICES OF 


STATE DeraRTMENTS OF EpucaTIon, 35¢. 

Vocational Division Bulletins 

262. PLANNING AND ConpuctTING A PrRoGRAM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURE FOR Younc Farmers, 45¢. 


263. SUm™aries oF Stupres in AGRICULTURAL EpucaTtion (Sup- 
PLEMENT No. 9), 35¢. 
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264. ReseARCH IN INDUSTRIAL EpUCATION: SUMMARIES OF STUDIES, 
1930-55, $1.75. 

265. SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION (SUPPLE 
MENT No. 10), 45¢. 

Biennial Survey of Education in the U. S., 1952—54 

Ch. 2. Statistics oF State ScHoot SysteMs: ORGANIZATION 
Starr, Pupiits, AND FINANCE, 55¢. 

Starr, Pupiis, anp 


Ch. 3. Statistics or Ciry SCHOOL SyYsTEMs; 
FINANCE, 60¢. 
Ch. 4. Statistics or HicHer Epucation: (Section 1) Facutry 


STUDENTS, AND DEGREES, 45¢. 


Circulars 


490. Fatt 1956 ENRoLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLHOUSING IN 
Futt-Time Pusiic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 15¢. 


493. RESMENT AND ExTENSION ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHer Epucation, Nov. 1955, 30¢. 
494. ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND Decrees, 1956, 40¢. 


496. Opentnc ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Fatt 1956, 35¢. 
498. TRENDs IN SIGNIFICANT Facts ON ScHOOL FINANCE, 1929-30 
TO 1953-54, 60¢. 


477. Nationa, LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE IN TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION, 60¢. 


179. Summary OF FEDERAL Funps ror Epucation, 10¢. 


Education Directory, 1956—57 


Part 1. FEepERAL GOVERNMENT AND STATES, 25¢. 
Part 2. Counties ano Cities, 40¢. 
Part 3. HicHer Epucation, 65¢. ’ 


Other Series 

InpUsTRIAL EpucaTION: AN ANNOTATED SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Mise. 3509, 45¢. 

OFFERINGS AND ENROLLMENTS IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN 
Pusuic Hicu Scxoots, Pam. 118, 15¢. 

ScHoot District REORGANIZATION PoLiciIeS AND PROCEDURES. 
Spectat Series 5, $1.75. 

SecoNDARY SCHOOL PLANT; AN APPROACH FOR PLANNING FuNc- 
TIONAL Factities, Special Pub. 5, 45¢. 


Miscellaneous 

EpucaTion ror NATIONAL SurvIvAL: A HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOLS, 
65¢. 

NATIONAL STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 
nities, 15¢. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLic Laws 874 AND 815: 6TH ANNUAL Re- 
PORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, JUNE 30, 1956, 65¢. 


HANDBOOK FOR COMMU- 
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Academy of Aeronautics, apr 10 

“A Common Ground,” apr 2 

Adamson, Walter, pec 10 

Advisory Committee of National Organi- 
zations, NOV 3 

Advertising Council, Inc., May 6 

Adult education, MAY 5+, JUNE 5-6 

Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., 
FEB. 15 

AFL-CIO: Stay-in-School campaign, MAY 
144+-; White House Conference follow- 
up, FEB 7 

Agricultural research, pec 7 

Agriculture Department, oct 10, pec 7, 
FEB 8 & 15, apr 14 

Aids for Knowing Books for Teen-Agers, 
FeB 15 

Allen, Alfred C., MAY 7 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, FEB 6 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, JAN 3, FEB 15, MAR 3, APR 1] 

American Council of Learned Societies, 
apr 15 ‘ 

American Education Week, nov 13, res 15, 
yuNE 10 

American Library Association, reB 15 

American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, MAR 4 

American Vocational 
res 15 

Anderson, Robert C., nov. 3 

Anderson, Ronald Ston.. JAN 4 

An Idea in Action: New Teachers for the 
Nation’s Children, JAN 4 

Annotated Bibliography of Technological 
Advances and Skilled Manpower Impli- 
cations for Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, FEB 7 

Armed Forces, May 14 

Armed-Forces children, nov 12 

Armed Services committee, APR 14 

Armsby, Henry H.: Editorial, nov 2; liai- 
son with National Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers, 
ocr 4; talk at Academy of Aeronautics, 
apr 10 

Arnason, Albert F., pec 3 

Art education: Conference on role of spe- 
cial teacher, MAR 11-12 

Ash, Lane C., nov 4 

Asher, William J., pec 10 

Asia Foundation, may 3 

Askew, Jewell, pec 4 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren of New York City, JAN 6 

Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, FEB 6 


Association, Inc., 
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Association of School Business Officials of 
the United States and Canada: Finan- 
cial accounting guide, apr 11]; school 
property accounting handbook, Jan 3 

Atlantic Community, pec 15 

Atomic Energy Act, pec 8 

Atomic Energy Commission, pec 8, JAN 13 


Babbidge, Homer, Jr., oct 4, apr 4 

Barnard, J. Darrell, pec 4 

Beach, Fred F.: Financial accounting 
guide committee, apr 1]; school-property 
accounting manual committee, JAN 3 

Beelke, Ralph G., Mar J] 
Biennial Survey ef Education in the United 
States, 1952-54, oct 3, Nov 5, apr 13 
Blackwood, Paul E., nov 4, apr 4, May 3, 
JUNE 7-8 & 13 

Bond, Guy L., pec 4 

Boyle, Ruth, may 3 

Braun, Edward, Jan 3 

Brown, Kenneth E., nov J]/], 15 

Brown, Willis C., yan 14 

Brownell, Samuel Miller: Resignation, oct 
4, 5; member, President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, pec 3 

Bureau of the Census, Fes 8+, apr 5, 
JUNE 4 

Burkett, Lowell A., Nov 3 

Burrin, Esther V., res 15 

Burris, W. R., may 3 

Burton, Dwight L., pec 4 


Caldwell, Oliver J.: Cultural and educa- 
tional attaches’ meeting, pec 3; New Palz 
seminar director, MAY 4; at supervisors’ 
conference, JUNE 16 

Caliver, Ambrose, pec 4; “The National 
Concern for Adult Education,” May 5+; 
“Government's Concern for Adult Edu- 
cation,” JUNE 5-6 

CARE, Bookshelf Project, Mar 9 

Career Service pamphlets, Mar 12 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken, pec 4 

Case, Harold C., yan 4 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A.: 
Stay-in-Sehool campaign, May 14; White 
House Conference followup, FEB 7 

Childhood Education, FEB 6 

Child’s insurance benefits, pec 7 

Child welfare, laws passed by 84th Con- 
gress, DEC 7 

Children’s’ Bureau, ocr 10 

Citizens Advisory Committee on the  Fit- 
ness of American Youth, ocr 10-11 

Civil defense education, pec 14 


Clark, John R., pec 4 

Classroom needs, oct 6, MAR 4 

Cleland, Donald L., pec 4 

College enrollment, fall 1955 estimate, pec 
3; 1956-57 estimate, JUNE 4 

Collings, Ellsworth, yuNeE 2 

Commerce Department, apr 1/4 

Commercial fishing, pec 10 

Commission of Fine Arts, pec 9 

Committee on New Teachers for the Na- 
tion’s Classrooms, JAN 4 

Conrad, Herbert S., pec 10 

Constitution Week, pec 10 

Cooper, Shirley, apr 1] 

Cooperative research program: Federal 
funds for, oct J1; first two contracts, 
NOVe4; juvenile delinquency, ocr /1, 
nov 4, pec 6, FeB 1], MAR 10; mentally 
retarded children and youth, oct /)/, 
pec 5-6, FeB 10-11, mark 10, apr , May 
3; OE staff for, pec 10; population mo- 
bility, ocr J], pec 6, rep ]1]-J2; reten- 
tion of students, oct /]/], pec 6, res J], 
MAR 10; special abilities, ocr J], pec 
5-6, rep 13, Mar 10; staffing the Nation’s 
schools and colleges, oct 11, pec 6, FEB 
11-12, mar 10, apr 9, May 3 

touncil of Chief State School Officers, 
oct 4, JAN 3, MAR 3, APR 3 

Cruickshank, William M., pec 10 

Culpepper, J. Broward, pec 3 

Cummings, Howard E.: Delegate to Atlan- 
tic Community Conference, pec 15; 
“Teaching International Understand- 
ing,” MAR 7+ 

Curriculum revision, JUNE 13 


~ 


Davis, Mary D., May 7 

Dawson, Howard A., apr /]/ 

Defense Department, apr 14, May 13 

Degrees conferred, 1955-56, apr 3; 1956 
57, JUNE 4 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
APR I] 

Dependent children overseas, 
funds for education, JAN 13 

Derthick, Lawrence, G.: At conference on 
school-property accounting manual, MAR 
3; editorial, JAN 2; statement to press, 
Fes 5; takes oath of office, Jan 5 

Dodds, B. L., nov 3 

Doyle, Mrs. Henry Grattan, oct 4, rep 6 

Dropout problem, May 14-15 

Dunham, Franklin, editorial, ocr 2 

Dunbar, Ralph, pec ]] 

Durrell, Donald D., pec 6 


Federal 
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“Early Elementary Education,” a report on 
State laws. MAY 7-10 

Early, Margaret J., pec 4 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions, APR 3 

Echols, John Minor, JAN 4 

Edens, Arthur Hollis, pec 3 

Education beyond the high school. 
See President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School 

Education Directory, Part 4, May 3 

Education Fact Sheet, oct 4, FEB 6, MAR 15 

Education for All American Youth, oct 12 

Education for Better Living, JUNE 2 

Education for National Survival, pec 14 

Education Is Everybody's Business, FEB 6 

“Education: Powerful, Precious, Purify- 
ing,” excerpts from President Eisenhow- 
er’s address at the NEA Centennial Cele- 
bration Banquet, MAY 2 

Educational Policies oct 12 


“Education’s Wide World,” JUNE 3 


JAN 4 


Commission, 


Eighth Annual Workshop of The Study 
Commission of The Council of Chief 
State School Officers, JAN 4 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: American Educa- 
tion Week proclamation, Nov 13; ap- 
points Lawrence G. Derthick, JAN 5; 


budget message, FEB 4, 12; Conference 
on Fitness of American Youth, oct 10; 
Letter to S. M. Brownell, oct 5; mes- 
sage to Congress, MAR 5-6, 15; remarks 
at NEA Centennial Celebration Banquet, 
MAY 2: State-of-the-Union message, FEB 
34: Stay-in-School campaign, May 13 

Eleventh World Health Assembly, pec 9 

Elementary-school supervisors conference, 
JUNE 13+ 

Elicker, Paul, pec 15 

Enarson, Harold L., Nov 3 

“Engineers: Supply and Demand,” apr 10 

Engleman, Finis E.: Member of delegation 
to Geneva Conference, Nov 1], 15; rep- 
resenting AASA, JAN 3 


increase for 1956-57, public 


Enrollments, 


and non-public schools, ocr 6-7; esti- 
mates for 1957-58, JUNE 4 

Espy, Herbert G., Nov 3 

Exceptional children, Nov 7-10, JAN 6, 


yunE 13-14. See also mentally retarded 
child; cooperative research program 
Exceptional children and youth, OE publi- 
cations on, JAN 7 
Exchange teacher program, oct 13 
Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photogra- 
phy, and Radio for Secondary School Pu- 
pils, JAN 14 
Exhibits on U. 
11; OE, nov 4, Fes 15 


S. education: Geneva, NOV 


Fall 1956 Statistics on Enrollment, Teach- 
ers, and Schoolhousing in Full-Time Pub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools, MAR 4 

Featherston, E. Glenn, JAN 4, FEB 14 

Federal aid for school construction, MAR 

11-12 


6, JUNE 


Federal Civil Defense Administration, DEC 
14 

Federal funds for education, oct 3, pec 8- 
10, Jan 13-14 

Federal Funds for Education, 1954-55 and 


1955-56, JAN 13-14 

Federal funds for educational research, 
oct Il 

Federally affected areas, Nov 12-13, DEC 
8+, JAN 13 


Films, U. S. Government, oct 8-9 

Financial Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems, apr 11 

“Fitness—For a complex goal, an all-out 
effort,” pec 2 

Fitzwater, C. O., “Trends in School District 
Reorganization,” apR 5+ 

Flight Training Schools, nov 12, 14 

Flynt, Ralph, pec 15 

Folsom, Marion B., oct 4; Nov 3 

Food and Agriculture Organization, arr 4 

Foreign educators, oct 13, JAN 3 

Foster, Charles W., JAN 3 

Four-H Clubs, oct 10 

Freudenreich, Carl B., pec 4 

Fulbright Act, ocr 13 

Fund for Advancement of Education, Nov 6 

Fuller, Edgar, oct 4, JAN 3, apr Il 


Gabbard, Hazel F., apr 8 

Gaumnitz, Walter H.: Heads statistics on 
rural education program, oct 3; “Rural 
School Statistics—Why? What? How?” 
FEB 89 

George-Barden Act, pec 13 

Ginsberg, Sadie, pec 4 

Goodykoontz, Bess, at sixth assembly of 
the World Organization for Childhood 
Education, pec 4; editorial, JUNE 2 

“Government's Concern for Adult Educa- 
tion,” JUNE 5-6 

Graduates, 1956-57, JUNE 4 

Griffiths, Daniel E., May 3 

Grissom, John W., Jan 12 

Guidance workshop for State supervisors 
of guidance services in the public 
schools, MAY 4 


Hammersjéld, Dag, MAR 2 

Hamon, Ray L., oct 12; JAN 3 

Handbook for Communities. See Stay-in- 
School Campaign 

Hansel, Vera P., pec 13 

Hagerstown, Md., TV workshop, Nov 6 

Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, APR 14 

Heath, Kathryn C., nov 3 

Herlihy, Lester B., Statistics of City 
School Systems: Staff, Pupils, and Fi- 
nances, 1953-54 

High-school graduates, 1956-57, JUNE 4 

Higher Education, apr 3 

Hill, Arthur S., nov 7 

Hill, Wilhelmina, “Teaching International 
Understanding,” MarR 7+ 


Hobson, Carol Joy, ocr 4, Mar 4 

Hodgman, Crosley, pec 15 

Hogan, Howard K., Fes 7 

Holden, John B., pec 4 

Holloway, Charles M., apr 4 

Housing and Home Finance 
10, MAR 6 

How Children Learn About Human Rights, 
MAR 8-9 

Human Rights Day, Mar 9 


Agency, oct 


Imhoff, Myrtle, apr 4, JUNE 13 
Indian (American) education, pec 9 
Inservice training, elementary 
JUNE 15 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Noy 4 
Instructional Materials in Latin American 
Industrial Schools, Nov 4 
Interior Department, public housing and 
slum clearance program, oct 10, apr /4 
International Bureau of Education, Nov ]] 
International Cooperation Administration 
oct 13, JAN 3, 12+, apr 14 
International Documents Service, MAR 8, 9 
“International Television,” ocr 2 
International understanding, teaching of 
MAR 7-9 
Iowa State Education Association, Nov 4 
“It is Necessary to Know,” Mar 2 


] 
schools. 


Japan Society, Inc., May 4 

Jewett, Arno, Reading conference, pec 4 
Aids for Knowing Books for Teen-Agers, 
FEB 15 

Johnston, Marjorie; Foreign language con 
ference; apr 4; “Language Needs in Gov 
ernment,” apr 14; “Foreign Languages in 
the High School,” sung JJ-12 

Joll, Leonard W., pec 4 

Josephs, Devereux C.: Recommendation to 
Secretary Folsom, oct 4; “A Common 
Ground,” apr 2 

Junior High School, ocr 7, 15 

Jung, Christian W., Nov 4 

Junior Red Cross, MAR 9 

Justice Department, ocr 1] 


Keesecker, Ward W., May 7 

Kerby-Smith, Mrs. Charles, nov 3 

Kennedy, George Alexander, JAN 4 

Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy, 
pec 8 

Kuhlen, Raymond G., pec 10 

Kvaraceus, William C., pec 6 


Labor Department, apr 14; May 6; may 13 

Land-grant colleges, ocr 3, JAN 14 

Lassers, Leon, May 3 

Latin American trade 
schools, Nov 4 

Laws for education, 84th Congress, 2d ‘ses- 
sion, pEc 7-10 


and industrial 
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Leavell, Ullin W., pec 4 

Leighbody, Gerald B., nov 11, 15 

Leopold, A lic e Re JAN 4 : 

Lewis, Gertrude M.: Education Brief No. 
33. yan 14; cochairman of conference 
of elementary supervisors in large city 
school systems, APR 4, JUNE 13; Report- 
ing Pupil Progress to Parents, arr 8 

Library Services Act, pec 8+ 

Library, State agencies, regional confer- 
ences, DEC Il ’ 

Library of Congress, MAR 4 

Light Frame House Construction, oct 15 

Lindegren, Alina, MAR 4 

Lowdermilk, Ronald R., Nov 6, June 15 

Ludington, John, JAN 4 

Lvkes, Richard W., JUNE 3 


Mackie, Romaine, JAN 6 

Mackintosh, Helen K., JAN 4, MAR 8, APR 4, 
JUNE J3 

Magazines for Friendship, MAR 9 

Maley, Ray, pec 3 

Manpower Shortage, oct 4 

Martens, Elise, Nov 7 

Martin, W. Edgar, “Tools for the Teacher,” 
FEB 2 

Martin, William Harold, Nov 4 

McCarthy, Mary Viterbo, pec 10 

McElligott, Joseph x APR I] 

McElroy, Neil, FEB 6 

McNeely, Simon A.: “Fitness—for a com- 
plex goal, an all-out effort,” pec 2; re- 
port on polio vaccination, DEC 3 

Mentally retarded child, legislation, Nov 
7-10. See also cooperative research pro- 
gram; excepticnal children 

Merchant Marine, JAN 14 

Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, APR. 4 

Migrants, conferences on education, MAY 3- 
4, JUNE 7-8 

Mobility of school population, JUNE 4 

Modern Language Association of America, 
APR 15 

Muesse, C. J., pec 15 

Murphy, George E., pec 4 

Music education: Conference on role of 
special teacher, MAR 1]-]2 


National Advisory Council on health re- 
search facilities, pec 8 

National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, FEB 6 

National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers, MAY 4 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
oct 7 

National Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of School Districts, FEB 6 

National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers, oct 4, Nov 2 

National Council of Jewish Women, FEB 6 

National Council of School House Con- 
struction, JAN 3, MAR 3 


Volume 39, Number 9 


National Education Association: centen- 
nial salute, JAN 2; President’s remarks 
at Centennial Celebration Banquet, MAY 
2: White House Conference followup, 
FEB 6, 7 

National Farm-City Week, pec 7 

National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, MAR 4 

National Housing Act, pec 9 

National Library of Medicine, pec 8, 9 

National Music Council, pec 8 

National organizations: White House Con- 
ference followup activities, FEB 6-7; MAR 
13-15 

National Science Foundation, apr 10 

National School Boards Association, JAN 

3, FEB 6, MAR 3, APR I] 

National School Lunch Act, jan 14 

National Security Agency, apr 14 

New England Association of College and 
Secondary Schools, apr 4 

National Stay-in-School Campaign, 
13-15 

National Stay-in-School Campaign: Hand- 
book for Communities, MAY 13+- 

New York City Board of Education, Nov 4 

Newsom, Carroll V., nov 3 

Nineteenth International Conference on 
Public Education, nov 11], 15 

Ninth Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, report on, oct 9 

Nixon, Richard M., ocr 10, mar 3 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, pec 15 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, apr 4 


MAY 


Oberholzer, Kenneth E., san 4 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, pec 8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, pec 7 


Pan American Day, mar 9, 15 

Pan American Union, Nov 4, mar 15 

Parker, William R., apr 15 

Physical education: Conference on role of 
special teacher, MAR ]]—]2 

Poole, Hazel, APR 3 

Porter, Douglas, May 3 

Practical nurse training, 
for, oct 3, pec 8, 13 

Prescott, Daniel A., pec 4 

President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School: First interim re- 
port, JAN 4, FeB 5; full and regional 
meetings, APR 4; President’s budget re- 
quest for, FeB 4; regional workshops, 
Nov 3; White House Conference fol- 
lowup, FEB 7+ 

President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, MAR 3-4 

President's Conference on 
American Youth, ocr 10 

President’s Council on Youth Fitness, oct 
10 

Public Health Service, oct 10; vec 8, FEB 
8; apr 4 


Federal funds 


Fitness of 












Public th 

Pupil transportation, 

Pupil transportation: Rage 
Services of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, FEB 14-15 













Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children, Jan 6 


Rackley, John R., ocr 4, pec 3, 10, apr 4 


Reading conference, junior-high school, 
pec 4 
Reason, Paul L.: Financial accounting 


guide committee, apr 1]; school-property 

accounting manual committee, JAN 3 

Reed, Wayne O., apr 4 

Reiss, Albert J., Jr., Nov 4 

Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents, arr 8 

Research Advisory Committee, ocr //, FEB 
10, apr 10 

Reserve Officers Training Corps Programs, 
bec 8 

Resh, Mary S., nov 3 

Rice, Mabel C., arr 3 

Romero, Fernando, Nov 4 

Ross, Roland G., may 4 

Rural education; Long-range program on 
statistics, oct 3; “Rural School Statis- 
tics—Why? What? How?” rep 8-9 


Salaries, teachers,’ Nov. 5, yuNE 15 

Salk, vaccine, pec 3, MAR 4 

“Salute,” Jan 2 

Seates, Alice Y., pec 10 

Schiffman, Gilbert B., pec 4 

Schloss, Samuel, oct 4, Mar 4 

Schneider, Elsa, yan 14, Mar 1] 

School construction bill, res 3, suNE 8-9 

School lunch program, pec 7, Jan 1/4 

School-property, accounting manual, JAN 
3, MAR 3 

School Property Insurance: Experiences at 
State Level, pec 12 

“Schools Can Make a Difference,” june 2 

Secondary Education Board, ren 7 

Secondary School Plant: An Approach for 
Planning Functional Facilities, ocr 12 

Segel, David, May 4 

Servais, M., of Belgium, nov /] 

Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fit Act, pec 10 

Shannon, William, san 3 

Sievers, Frank L., May 4 

Smith-Mundt Act, oct 13 

Social Security Act, amendment to by P. L. 
330, pec 7 

Southern Regional Education Board, apr 4 

Special teacher, conference on role of, MAR 
11-12 

Statistics of Higher Education, mar 14 

Stahr, Elvis J. Jr., oct 4 

Standlee, Lloyd S., pec 10 

State Department, oct 13, Jan 4, apr 14 
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State Policies and Regulations Affecting 
Junior High School, oct 7 
State school enactments in 1956, 


rehabilitation 


JAN 8-1] 


agencies, 


State vocational 
pec & 

“Statistics of State School Systems,” oct 
3, oct 4 

Stay-in-School Campaign. See National 


Stay-in-School Campaign 

Steer, M. D., May 3 

Steiner, Arch K., “A Report on State Laws, 
Early Elementary Education,” May 7-10 

Stern, Edgar B., pec 3 

Study on the Use of Science Counselors, 
FEB 6 

Sundaram, M. S., pec 3 

Supervisors Conference (elementary 
schools in big cities), JUNE 13+ 


Supreme Court’s decisions, FEB 5 


Tandler, Fredrika M.: Member of delega- 


tion to Geneva Conference, Nov I1; 
“Teaching International Understand- 
ing,” MAR 7-9 


Taylor, James L., ocr 12 

Teacher, qualified, definition of, oct 6 

Teacher recruitment, oct 7, Nov 4 

Teacher shortage, ocT 6, MAR 5 

Teachers, beginning, survey of, MAR 3 

Teachers of Children Who Are Blind, Jan 
6+ 

Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf, Jan 
6+ 

Teachers of Children Who Are Partially 
Seeing, JAN 6+ 

Teaching About the UN in U. 
tional Institutions, MAR 8-9 

understanding, 


S. Educa- 


Teaching international 
MAR 7-9 


Teaching profession, turnover, ocT 7 


of do’s and don’t’s for 
NOV 6; discussion 


Television: Lists 
teachers “on camera,” 
at supervisors conference, JUNE 15 

Tewksbury, Donald G., JAN 4 

“The National Concern for Adult Educa- 
tion,” MAY 5-6, 10 

“Tools for the Teacher,” FEB 2 

Transportation of school children, JAN 4, 
FEB /4—15 

Traxler, Arthur E., pec 4 

“Trends in School District Reorganization,” 
APR 5-7, 15 


NESCO: Assistance in teaching interna- 
tional understanding, Mar 89; confer- 
ence at Geneva, Nov 11, 15; Gift Coupon 
Office, Mar 8-9 

ngraded units, JUNE 14 

NICEF, mar 8-9 

Jnited Nations: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, FEB 15; participation in 
teaching international anderstanding, 
MAR 7-9; education for better living, 
JUNE 2 

, S. Bureaus and Departments. 
Census 


~~ — 


See Ag- 


Bureau, 


— 


riculture Department, 
Defense Department, etc. 
. S. Chamber of Commerce. See Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
S. Committee for UNICEF, mar 8-9 

S. Government Films, oct 8-9 

S. Information Agency, JAN 4, APR 14 
S. National Committee for Early Child- 


hood Education, pec 4 


_ 


U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 


Veterans Administration, pec 10 
Veterans, legislation for, pec 9, 10 
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Viles, Nelson E., pec 12, JAN 4 


Vocational education, funds for, oct 3; 


legislation on, pec 8 


War Orphans Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956, pec 9 

“Waste of Brainpower?” Nov 2 

Weary, Bettina, “Stay-in-School Campaign,” 
MAY 13-15 

Wellman, Frank E., nov 3, 

Wermath, Karl O., ocr 4 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher 


MAY 4 


education, APR 4 

White House Conference on Education: 
nov J], Fes 4; followup activity by 
national organizations, FEB 6-7, MAR 13 
15 

“Who Has the Penny?” suNnE 7-8 

Will, Robert F., res 14 

Williams, Harold M., nov 3 

Witty, Paul, pec 4 

Women’s Bureau, JAN 4 

Wood, Nancy E., May 3 

Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, MAR 4 

World Health Day, rep 15, MAR 9 

World Health organizations,, Dec 9 

World Organization for Childhood Educa 
tion, pec 4 

Wright, Grace S., ocr 7 

Wright, J. C., nov 4 

Wright, Wendell W., nov 4 


Yearbook on education around the world, 


9. 2? 


JUNE 2-9 
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